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ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE, 

IN TVO 


CONTAINING 


An Hiſtorical Account of the FIVE ORD ERS, with their Proportions and 
Examples of each from the ANT IGUESs; 


ALSO 


VIxrRVUvius on the Temples and Intercolumniations, &c. of the Ancients. 


Calculated for the Uſe of thoſe who wiſh to attain a ſummary Knowledge of the 
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| USTOM has eſtabliſhed the ne- 
ceſſity of a preface, which may 
alſo be conſidered as a privilege, au- 
thors enjoying therein liberty to ex- 
plain, and plead for their labours. 
Much pleading I am not qualified for, 
nor perhaps entitled to; I therefore 
ſubmit to the candor of thoſe, who, 
by the purchaſe and peruſal of this 
work, have ſome claim to paſs judg- 
ment upon it: the great difference 
between a perfect work and a good 
intent, encourages me to explain. 


ARCHITECTURE, as aliberal ſcience, 
and conſidered as connected with the 
{ſtudy of antiquities, is a ſubje& on 
which every perſonof taſte and reading. 


A | at 
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at ſome time or other, has occaſion for 
information; yet that preciſion in rules 
neceſſary to a proleſſional man, is not 
the kind of knowledge wanted; but 
ſomething more general which will not 
fatigue the mind to underſtand, or bur- 
then the memory to recollect. Under 
this impreſſion, I make public what 
was originally deſigned for mere 
amuſement. 


Tas guide I followed in ſelecting 
and illuſtrating, was, a recollection of 
the wants I formerly felt, when deſir- 
ous of a general knowledge of Ar- 
chitecture. Many treatiſes there are 
on the ſubject ; but as I chiefly ſought 
amuſement, the ſight of large and in- 
tricate works damped the ardour of 
enquiry, and more than once re- 
pelled the thirſt of knowledge. To 
underſtand the productions of ſcien- 
tific writers, required an exertion of 
attention 
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attention mere amuſement ſtartled at; 
however, at laſt activity was rouſed 
by the inconvenience of ignorance, 
and fortunately meeting with Sir W. 
CHAMBERS's excellent treatiſe, the 
path was conſiderably ſmoothened, 
and trod with greater pleaſure than 
at firſt I expected: from this and 
other books I was afterwards induced 
to examine, the following ſheets may 
be conſidered as notes or minutes, 
of what is neceſſary io be known by 
one, whoſe deſire, as mine was, is rather 
general information, than of the mi- 
nutiæ of the ſcience. — In this view, 
I hope there will be found ſufhcient 
to give a tolerably preciſe idea of the 
five orders, and their ſeveral parts; the 
engravings exhibit their general effect, 
and are ſelected from antiques which 
have ever been reſpected. for their 
proportion and elegance : theſe, with 
the deviations of modern times, and 


the hiſtorical account of each order, 
A 2 will, 


1 „ 8 


will, I flatter myſelf, render the ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the ſubject 
both eaſy and entertaining; yet ſuf- 
ficiently accurate to enable a gentle- 
man to {ſketch any drawing of Archi- 
tecture, fancy or neceſſity may prompt 
him to have executed, without erring 
much from the general rules of deſign, 
and from which a workman will rea- 
dily reduce the ſmaller parts to the 
exactneſs requiſite to be worked from. 


Tre frontiſpiece ſhews each order 
drawn to the ſame height; that their 


relative proportion and ſtrength may 
be ſeen at one view. 


THrar information might not ſtop 
at the beginning of the ſcience, I have 
tranſlated from Vitruvius, what his 
excellent pen has recorded, as the rules 
of the ancients in building their edi- 
fices, or temples, the diſtribution of 
columns,and their diminutions, Theſe 
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will, I hope, alſo be found uſeful to 
travellers who v iſit the remains of an- 
cient architectural ſplendor and mag- 
nificence ; as ina pocket volume they 
will have examples of the five orders, 
with the laws obſerved by the an- 
cients in the great oytline of their 
public ſtructures, by what name and 
character each order of building is 


diſtinguiſhed, with rules for adjuſting 


the columns; from which, an edifice, 
though in ruins, may, with conſider- 
able certainty, be reſtored to its ori- 
ginal form. 


I Have allo added a Dictionary, 
or explanation of terms uſed by ar- 
tiſts, to expreſs the ſeveral parts of 
buildings; this will, I hope, aſſiſt, as 
well travellers, as thoſe who read the 
accounts of profeſſional men; it will 
facilitate underſtanding their labours, 
and, of courſe, render them more 
pleaſant. 

| I HoPe, 
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I Hor, in its general acceptance, the 
title of Ancient Architecture will be 
allowed to the following ſheets, though 
noticing only the Greek and Roman 
ſtiles; omitting to mention thoſe very 
ancient efforts in the ſcience, traces 
of which remain in Upper Egypt. 
and in many parts of India, the æra 
of whoſe foundation is ſo remote, that 
no certainty can be formed of their 


age; they evidence much labour and 


magnificence. Alſo Gothic Archi- 
tecture I have avoided mentioning, 
not becauſe I think flight of, or diſ- 
approve that light though firm, and 
grave though pleaſant kind of Ar- 
chitecture, of which this country boaſts 
the beſt and moſt complete ſpecimens. 
The effect of awe and reverence this 
kind of building always produces in 
the mind, 1s one of the ſtrongeſt proofs 
which can be given of its propriety 
and fitneſs, for large ſacred buildings. 
| Theſe 
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Theſe J have avoided, confining my- 
ſelf to the Greek and Roman ſtiles, 
which may truly be called claſſical, 
and which are in moſt general requeſt 
and uſe. 


Uro the whole, my endeavour is 
intended more for the gentleman than 
the artiſt. How far I have ſuc- 
ceeded in the ſeveral particulars, I 
leave to others to determine, aſſuring 
them I have ſpared no pains to be both 
accurate and uſeful. | 


THe portrait in the title page, is of 
the celebrated James STUART, Eſq. 
generally known by the appellation of 
Athenian Stuart : this is copied from an 
impreſſion of a plate intended for his 
promiſed volume. From a perſonal 
knowledge of Mr. STUART, I can ſay, 
this 1s an extraordinary good likeneſs, 
which from my reſpect to the man, as 


well as to a great artiſt, I beg leave to 
multiply. 
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ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 


PART TRE FIRST. 


"THE ſtudy of Architecture has, in 
every enlightened age, and by 
every civilized nation, been held in 
very honourable eſteem; as a neceſlary 
and pleaſing ſcience, and of evident 
utility. 
WHEN we conſider it as improved by 


the Greeks about the time of PERICLES, 


its perfection and beauty, how conſpicu- 
ouſly it exhibited the liberality, ſplen- 
dour, and magnificence of thoſe concerned 
in erecting ſtructures, the remains of 

= which 
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which aſtoniſh us; and how highly flat- 


tering it was to the mind of man in an 
age of ſplendour, to raife edifices which 
ſhould ſtrike beholders with admiration ; 
it excites little ſurpriſe that every attention 
ſhould have been given to the ſtudy of 
architecture, and that its profeſſors ſhould 
have received the moſt liberal encourage- 
ment from men of taſte, anxious for re- 
nown. 

PERSONS of the moſt exalted ſtations 
have honoured it as ſtudents, and thought 
it not beneath them to attend to its rules. 

In preſent times, among ourſelves, we 
have inſtances of dignified perſons ſtu- 


dying the rules of architecture, which, 


united to true taſte, have produced deſigns 
that would honour the genius of the 
higheſt profeſſors. 

ANIMATED by ſuch examples, it is 
not ſurpriſing the ſcience ſhould now 
be regarded with conſiderable attention: 
the frequent tours to Italy, and other 
parts celebrated for elegant ediſices, 
though now in ruins, have with the love 
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ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 3 
of, ſpread a vaſt knowledge and juſtneſs 


of taſte among our nobility and gentry, 


whoſe leiſure has afforded opportunity for 
exploring thoſe remains of ancient gran- 
deur ; add to this, the great induſtry and 


attention of ſome of our moſt celebrated 


architects in examining and delineating 
theſe ſtandards of art. The liberal encou- 


ragement theſe have experienced, has 


enabled them to publiſh their labours, 
which now furnith ourſelves at home, 
with moſt advantages acquirable from 
viſits to Rome, Athens, &c. | 

Tuk important uſe of this ſcience, and 


the elegant accompliſhment connected 
with its ſtudy, have almoſt rendered a 


knowledge of it requiſite to the education 
of men of faſhion and taſte. My inten- 
tion 1s not to enter into a detail of enco- 
miums on the art; but merely to remark 
its great utility, and by what high cha- 
raters its ſtudy has been, and is ho- 
noured. 
| PROCEED, therefore, to my more im- 
B 2 mediate 
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mediate deſign, which is, to give a ſhort 
hiſtorical account of the five orders of 
Architecture of the ancients; which 
muſt be conſidered as the baſis of true 
proportion. 

THE great antiquity of building is ſelf- 
evident: When men firſt felt the incle- 


mencies of the ſeaſons, it had its begin- 


ning, and has ſpread wherever the ſeveri- 
ties of climate demand ſhelter or ſhade. it 
1s to be traced in the Indian's hut, and the 


Greenlander's cave ; and ſhews in thoſe 


barbarous parts of the globe, from what 
mean original it roſe to its prefent glory.” 
And perhaps the neighbourly aſſiſtance 
required in erecting the meaneſt fence 
againſt the inclemency of the weather, was 
the firſt introduction of civil ſociety: thus 
a number of habitations were formed to- 
gether, and men, in conſequence, had 
mutual converſation and intimacy. It is 
eaſy to conceive, that, in this early ſtate of 
ſociety, genius had expanded but little; the 
ſirſt efforts were ſmall, and the ſtructure 
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{imple ; perhaps no more than a number 


of trees leaning together at the top (in 
the form of a cone), interwoven with 


twigs, and plaiſtered with mud, to ex- 
clude air, and complete the work. In 


this early period, we may ſuppoſe each 


, deſirous to render his own habitation 
more convenient than his neighbours, by 


improving on what had been already 
done: thus in time, obſervation, aſſiſting 
that natural ſagacity inherent even in un- 
cultivated minds, led them to conſider the 
inconveniences of the round ſort of habi- 
tation, and ſeek others more ſpacious and 
convenient in the ſquare form. 

Tris improvement introduced the ne- 
ceſſity of ſupports for the croſs beams, 
which were to ſuſtain the roof : the trunks 
of trees were ſo ready an application, we 
cannot ſuppoſe they heſitated long in their 
choice. Thus from the nature of things 
aroſe the idea of what we now call co- 
lumns, which have from time to time 
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undergone many changes, and at laſt have 
produced thoſe elegant pillars which we 
term the orders of architecture. | 

To attempt producing an authority or 
origin for every ſpecies of ornament at- 
tending the orders, would be wandering 
in a maze of uncertainty, attended with 
much labour, and little recompenſe : the 
general parts may, with more certainty, 
have their origin pointed out. 

THE Plintb, it is very reaſonable to ima- 
gine, was, at firſt, ſimply a ſquare tile or 
ſtone, placed under the trunk of the tree 
or primitive column, to prevent rotting, to 
which it was expoſed from the conſtant 
moiſture of the earth ; it alſo ſerved as a 
more firm and ſolid footing to the co- 
lumn. 

Taz Torus, or ſwell above the plinth, 
may have originated from the root or 
lower part of the tree being thicker than 
the part above, which alſo fixed it more 
firmly on the plinth ; or, as by ſome it is 
conjec- 


» 
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conjectured to have been only a rope or 
bandage round the trunk, to prevent its 
ſplitting. | | 
THE Shaft of the column has been al- 
ready noticed. Ch. 
THe idea of the Capital, I think, may 
have originally been ſuggeſted by ſome 
tree, whoſe arms ſpreading juſt above 
where it was neceſſary the upper parts 
ſhould be cut off (to be of a proper length), 
the ſwell of the arms very likely gave the 
firſt idea of the ſwell of the capital, which 
was alſo attended with this advantage, by 
being broader on the top, it was better 
formed for receiving the works above. 
Tk Abacus was certainly no more 
than a tile or ſtone, placed with intent to 


throw off the water, and prevent its ſink- 


ing into the column, which would have 
endangered the duration of the building. 
Tu Afragals and Fillets were ban- 
dages to bind the column. 

Taye Architrave we may conceive to 
B 4 be 
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be the beams neceſſary to hold or unite 
the columns together. 

THE Frize was a neceſſary addition 
to give height within. 

THE Cornice, and its ornaments, were 
the ends or outer edge of the roof and 
rafters. 

THE Denteles, Triglyphs, Modillions, 
&c. moſt likely were accidental hints im- 
proved, when to uſefulneſs was wiſhed t6 
be added ornament. 

Tk orders as now executed, are 
five, and range as follow: the Tuſcan, 
the Doric, the Ionic, the Corinthian, and 
the Compoſite; which are diſtinguiſhed 
from each other by the column with its 
baſe and capital, and by the entablature. 

ThE Tuſcan order is characterized by 
its plain and robuſt appearance, and is 
therefore uſed only in works, where 
ſtrength and plainneſs are wanted; it 
has been uſed with great effect and ele- 


gance in that durable monument of an- 


cient 
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cient grandeur, the Trajan column at 
Rome; indeed, general conſent has eſta- 


bliſhed its proportions for ſuch purpoſes, 
beyond all others. 


Tre Doric poſſeſſes nearly the ſame 
character for ſtrength as the Tuſcan, but 
is enlivened by its peculiar ornaments; the 
triglyph, mutule, and guttæ or drops, un- 


der the triglyph; theſe decorations cha- 


racterize the Doric order, and in part are 


inſeparable from it. Its proportions re- 


commend it where united ſtrength and 
grandeur are wanted. 

Tux Jonic partakes of more delicacy 
than either of the former, and therefore, 
as well as on account of its origin, is called 
Feminine, and not improperly compared 
to a matronic appearance; it is a medium 
between the maſculine Tuſcan and Do- 
ric, and the virginal ſlenderneſs of the 
Corinthian :—the boldneſs of the capital, 
with the beauty of the ſhaft, makes it eli- 
gible for porticos, frontiſpieces, entrances 
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to houſes, &. Denteles were firſt added 
to the cornice of this order. | 

THE Corinthian poſſeſſes more delicacy 
and ornament than any other order; the 
beauty and richneſs of the capital, with 
the delicacy of the pillar, render it very 
properly adapted, when magnificent ele- 
gance is required: it is frequently uſed 
for internal decoration to large or ſtate 
rooms ; the appearance 1s of virginal de- 
licacy, and gay attire. 

THE Compoſite order is the ſame as the 
Corinthian in its proportions, and nearly 
alike in its effects: the addition of the 
modern Ionic volute to the capital, gives 
a bolder projection. It is applicable in the 
ſame manner as the Corinthian. 

THE examples choſen to exhibit the 
effects, and give a general idea of the pro- 
portions of the ſeveral parts at one view, 
are ſelected from antiques; theſe compoſi- 
tions having ſtood the teſt of ages, for their 
ſymmetry and effect: the modern pro- 

portions 
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portions in the deſcriptive account, I have 
taken from Sir WILLIAM CHAMBERS's 
uſeful Treatiſe on Civil Architecture. To 
the examples ſhewn in the plates, the 
meaſurements are figured to each particu- 
lar member; thus, by comparing them, 
the variations of the moderns from the 
ancients may be eaſily known. 

THe meaſurements are in minutes, that 
is, one-half of the lower diameter divided 
into thirty parts or minutes, which me- 
thod, having fewer calculations than any 
other, is preferable: the projections are 
meaſured from the perpendicular of the 
ſuperior and inferior parts of the column, 


OF 
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F the TUSCAN order little hiſtoric can 

be ſaid ; its plainneſs of ornament 

gives it the firſt place in moſt treatiſes : 
there is no regular example of this among 
the remnants of antiquity. Vitruvius in an 
indiſtinct manner has mentioned the ge- 
neral proportions, but through his whole 
book does not refer to one ſtructure of 
this order. The Trajan column at Rome 
is reckoned of the Tuſcan order, though 
it has eight diameters for the height ; and 
the capital is certainly more ornamented 
than is conſiſtent with Tuſcan plain- 
neſs. It is ſomewhat ſingular there 
ſhould be no remains of this order; and 
were it not for what little Vitruvius has 
written of it, it certainly might have been 
loſt to the moderns. The plainneſs of its 
appearance, 


— 
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appearance, no doubt, cauſed it to be 
neglected at Rome; but in no other place 
has been diſcovered any truly ancient 
example. 

OF the Doric we have many remains 
of very ancient date, which leads me to 
think the Tuſcan is no other than the 
Doric more ſimplified, or deprived of its 
ornaments to ſuit certain purpoſes, where 
ſtrength and cheapneſs were wanted ; 
nevertheleſs it is applied with propriety 
and effect, to the entrance of cities, large 
gateways, and in military architecture, 
where a maſſive ſtrength only is required. 

I HAVE ſelected the profile given by 
Palladio, he having ſeen ſome remains in 


Italy, wkich might lead him to more juſt 


ideas of what the ancients practiſed in this 
order. It certainly derived its name from 


the people of Tuſcany, in Italy, they hav- 
ing firſt uſed it. 


SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS gives it the 
following proportions: | | 
'n E height of the column is fourteen. 
modules, 
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modules, or ſeven diameters; that of the 
whole entablature three modules and a half, 
which being divided into ten equal parts, 
three are for the height of the architrave; 
three for the frize; and the remaining 
four for the cornice: the capital is in 
height one module: the baſe, including 
the lower cincture (which is peculiar to 
the meaſurement of this order) of the 
ſhaft, is alſo one module; and the ſhaft, 
with its upper cincture and aſtragal, is 
twelve modules: in interior decorations, 
the height of the column may be four- 
teen modules and a half, or even ſifteen 
modules; which increaſe may be in the 
column only.“ 

Or the Doric order there are many 
examples ſtill remaining; ſome of very 
high antiquity, and of proportions ſo diſ- 
ſimilar to the practice of later times, that 
one cannot help concluding, they were 


produced before experience had formed 
the rules of art. In ſeveral buildings 
exhibited to us in the ruins of Pæſtum, 

6 znnia, 
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Ionia, and even of Athens, the height of the 
columns does not exceedfour diameters, or 
at moſtfour and a half : the low appearance 
of theſe in large buildings, muſt ſurely 
convince us uſefulneſs was regarded more 
than the laws of deſign. Indeed the va- 
rious examples of the Doric order of 
theſe uncouth and inelegant proportions, 


nearly prove this to be the order of co- 
lumns firſt uſed. 


THoucn the Tuſcan pillar is more 
plain in the ornaments, and as now prac- 
tiſed of fewer diameters ; yet, as we have 
neither example, or authority, on which 
to ſuppoſe it ever much varied from the 
rules at preſent acknowledged, I think we 
may conclude it is no other than the Do- 
ric order, by being executed plainer (as 
before obſerved), adapted to more menial 
ſervices by the inhabitants of Tuſcany, 

THE Doric order, which is no ſmall 


mark of its antiquity, has experienced 


many great changes in its proportions and 
parts, at one time very low, as before re- 
marked ; 


_ 
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marked; afterwards it was allowed {ix 
diameters, and in ſucceeding times eight. 

V1iTRUVIUS allows this to be the moſt 
ancient order, and gives the following 
account of its origin: Dorus, the ſon of 
Helenis, and the nymph Optyce, built a 
temple in the ancient city of Argos, to the 
goddeſs Juno, which happened to be of 
this order, but which then had no regular 
proportions; it derived its name from 
the patron of the building. This ex- 
ample, or order, was followed by all the 
cities of Achaia “. 

« Ton, the ſon of Xuthus, afterwards 
built a temple in Aſia, to Apollo Panino- 
nius, of this order ; and, to render it more 
agreeable to the eye, he gave fix diameters 
to the column, being Fuided therein by 
the example of nature, which has given to 
the height of man ſix times the length of 
his foot.“ 

MoDERN practice allows eight diame- 
ters, and a baſe, which was never given 
to the Doric order by the ancients: this 
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is another mark of its antiquity; for cer- 
tainly the baſe is no leſs proper than 
elegant. | 

CoNCERNING the flutings, whether 


they were at firſt practiſed or not, is im- 


poſſible to determine: the remains of this 
order of the oldeſt date are fluted. I am 
inclined to think, when any thing like or- 


nament was wiſhed to be added, the fluting 


of columns early preſented itſelf. The 
original columns having been trees, it was 
the natural effect of a hot climate on their 
bark to make it crack or divide, which I 
think would readily give the hint of flut- 
ings. 

THE Triglyph, a characteriſtic mark of 
this order, has more the appearance of 
art; yet I think, the ends of proje&- 
ing rafters might produce this effect, vr 
near enough, to be improved into what 
we at preſent ſee them; the places aſ- 
ſigned them alſo corroborate this idea. 
The ornaments on the metope, or the 
ipace between the triglyphs, may have 
been originally trophies of the Deity, or 

. implements 
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implements of ſacrifice placed there: the 
bull's ſkull is peculiar to the Doric order. 

The profile here given is from the 
theatre of Marcellus, which has ever been 
conſidered as of juſt proportion for this 
maſculine order: the meaſurements are 
according to MonsIEUR DESGODETZ. 
The denteles in the cornice belong not ſo 
properly to this order as to the Ionic: I 
have taken the liberty to alter the ſlope 
of the corona, which in the original 1s de- 
clining, as it is not generally ſo practiſed, 
having a very heavy effect. It was certainly 
executed there, on account of ſome optical 
-reaſon unknown to us. The column has 
eight diameters, which is now the general 
practice: is without a baſe, but the attic 
baſe, or its peculiar one may be uſed. 
This example 1s not fluted ; but the baſe 


to this order (Plate VII.) ſhews the 


manner of a Doric fluted column, which 
differs from every other, being very 
ſhallow, and without any ſpace or fillet 
between the flutings, which are generally 
twenty, ſometimes twenty-four, There 
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are examples among the antiques of the 
column being ſquared off, or wrought 
with pans, as they are called, inſtead of 
hollows. Of this kind is the temple of 
Minerva at Syracuſe, of very ancient 
Doric : the pillars are cut in pans or 
angles, and are without baſes. The 
temple of Diana at the ſame place is alſo 
in the ſame ſtyle of Doric. 

THE modern proportions from the be- 
fore cited author, are as follow : 

«* THE height of the column, including 
its capital and baſe, is ſixteen modules: 
the height of the entablature, four mo- 
dules; which being divided into eight 
parts, two are for the architrave, three for 
the frize, and three for the cornice : the 
baſe is one module in height ; the capital 
thirty-two minutes or a little more.” 

TRE Ionic order has the following 
account of its origin by VITRUVIUS. 

Jom (the ſame as before mentioned) 
building a temple to Diana, and ſeeking 
ſome new manner, to render it more ele- 


C-2 cant, 
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gant, had recourſe, as before in the Doric 
order, to the human figure; and gave to 
this new order a feminine delicacy: thus 
he was the firſt who gave eight diameters 
to a column, that the aſpect might be more 
pleaſing; and that its appearance might 
be more lofty, he added a baſe, in imita- 
tion of a ſhoe: the volutes, like locks or 
plaits of hair, hanging on each ſide, he 
gave to the capital, ornamented with 
fruits, or flowers in feſtoons, and fur- 
rows, or flutings down the column were 
wrought, reſembling the folds or plaits of 
a matron'sgarment.“ ! Thus he invented 
two kinds of columns, in the Doric imi- 
tating a manly robuſt appearance, without 
ornament; in the Ionic, regarding a fe- 
male delicacy, accompanied with orna- 
ments pleaſing and elegant.“ “ Suc- 
ceeding architects much approving the 
taſte and ingenuity of this deſign, allowed 
eight diameters and a half to this order.” 

THis account of Vitruvivs points 
out in what manner another column or 


order 
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order of architecture was introduced, an 

invention which has juſtly been cele- 
brated and followed, on account of the 
beauty and elegance of its parts. Many 
temples, and other ſtructures, have been 
built of this order in various parts of 

Greece and Italy. 

VITRVUvIVUs records an anecdote much 
in praiſe of the Ionic order, in the follow- 
ing words : © The difficulty attending the 
proper adjuſtment of the mutules, metopes, 
and triglyphs in Doric ſtructures, was ſuch, 
as frequently to be a cauſe of much in- 
convenience and trouble to architects in 
large buildings, and alſo rendered their 
aſpect confuſed and embarraſſing; on 
which account, and the maſſy appear- 
ance of the Doric column, it was thought 
improper for ſacred buildings: of this 
opinion were Tarchenius and Pytheus, 
with many ancient architects; alſo the 
celebrated Hermogenes, who, when he 

was building the temple of Bacchus at 
Teos, rejected the Doric, though all the 
C 3 marbles 
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marbles were ready cut, and in its ſtead 
erected a temple of the Ionic order.“ 

FRou the remains of this very cele- 
brated building the example of this order 
here ſhewn is taken: the grandeur of its 
appearance will, I flatter myſelf, juſtify 
the choice: it is here given as reſtored in 
that elegant work the © Ionian Antiqui- 
ties.” 


THe volute of the capital is now often 


executed on an angular plan, the ſame as 


in the Compoſite order; ſo that, viewed 
every way, it has the {ame appearance: 
this differs from the regular antiques; and, 
poſſeſſing ſeveral advantages, is ſometimes 
to be preferred. 
THe ſtandard of the modern propor- 
tions is 28 follows: 
THE height of the column is eighteen 
modules ; and that of the entablature four 
modules and a half, or one quarter the 
height of the column, as in the other or- 
ders, which 1s a trifle leſs than in the re- 
gular antique Ionics : the capital is twenty- 
| one 
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one minutes; and the baſe thirty minutes 
in height: the ſhaft of the column may 
be plain, or fluted, with twenty, or 
twenty-four flutings, whoſe plan may be 
a trifle more than a ſemicircle, becauſe 
they then appear more diſtin& ; and the 
fillet or interval between them muſt not 
be broader than one third of the breadth 
of the fluting, nor narrower than one 
quarter thereof; the ornaments of the 
capital are to correſpond with the flutings 
of the ſhaft; and there muſt be an ove 
above the middle of each fluting. The 
entablature being divided into ten equal 
parts, three are for the architrave ; three 
for the frize; and four for the cornice. 
In interior decorations, where much deli- 
cacy is required, the height of the entabla- 
ture may be reduced to one fifth of the 

height of the column. 
THECORINTHIANorder,inthe opinion 
of VITRUVIUS, “ differs from the Ionic 
only in its capital; the Ionic capital having 
no more than one third of the diameter of 
C4 | the 
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the column for its height ; but the Corin- 
thian capital is allowed one entire diameter, 
which gives to the column a noble, but 
delicate grandeur. The other members 
placed on the Corinthian pillar, are com- 
mon to the Doric and Ionic orders; for 
it has no particular ſpecies of ornament 
peculiar to its cornice : ſometimes it has 
the Doric mutules and triglyphs in the 
architrave; ſometimes an Ionic frize, 
with denteles in the cornice ; 1n a manner, 
it is no more than a third order, riſen out 
of the former two, which has nothing 
peculiar to itſelf, but the capital.” The 
origin of which he thus records : 

* A MARRIAGEABLE young lady of 
Corinth fell ill, and died ; after the inter- 
ment, her nurſe collectedtogether ſundry 


_ ornaments with which ſhe uſed to be 


pleaſed ; and putting them into a baſket, 
placed it near her tomb; and, leſt they 
ſhould be injured by the weather, ſhe co- 
vered the baſket with a tile. It happened 
the baſket was placed on a root of acanthus, 
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which in ſpring ſhot forth its leaves; theſe 
running up the ſide of the baſket, naturally 
formed a kind of volute, in the turn given 
by the tile to the leaves.” —* Happily 
Callimachus, a moſt ingenious ſculptor, 
paſſing that way, was ſtruck with the 
beauty, elegance, and novelty of the 
baſket ſurrounded by the acanthus leaves; 
and, according to this idea or example, he 
afterwards made columns for the Corin- 
thians, ordaining the proportions ſuch, 
as conſtitute the Corinthian order,” 

VITRUVIUS, 1n the foregoing account, 
forgot the peculiarities of the Corinthian 
cornice, or, the entablature to that order 
was not then practiſed in the manner 
we find remaining among ancient build- 
ings ; for to this cornice, the modillion is 
ever an attendant. 

THE beauty and elegance of this order 
have rendered it famous, and the many 


examples exiſting among the fragments 


of antiquity, ſufficiently evince the great 
eſteem with which it was regarded. 


THE 
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THE ravages of cruel and deſolating 
war have not left us one remain of this 
order, of the many celebrated examples 
which the city of Corinth poſſeſſed, 
where arts of every kind, and particularly 
architecture, eminently flouriſhed and 
were carried to their perfection. In later 
times, the conduct of Lucius Mummius, 
in the deſtruction oĩ that poliſhed people 
and city, would have juſtly been conſi- 
dered as the groſſeſt barbariſm: the 
temples, the ſacred buildings were de- 
ſtroyed, and levelled with the ground; 
ſo that by one ſtroke the works of ages 
were deſolated, the labours and ingenuity 
of thouſands deſtroyed, and poſterity de- 
prived of every trace of this order, in the 
place of its nativity and nurture.— 
Although Rome would not ſuffer Corinth 
as a rival city, there is little doubt ſhe 
deigned to follow the rules and laws of 
art eſtabliſhed by her vanquiſhed ene- 
my, eſpecially in architecture. The ele- 


gance and purity of ſtyle in many of her 
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buildings clearly evince Grecian inge- 
nuity and art. 

Taz profile here given, is according 
to PALLAD10's meaſurements of the Co- 
rinthian pillars to the portico of the 
Rotunda at Rome: the univerſal cele- 


brity of this ſtructure, pointed it out as a 


proper example. 
THE moderns have adapted the fol- 
lowing proportions: © The column is 


twenty modules in height; the entabla- 


ture five modules; the baſe one module, 
and may be either Attic or Corinthian : 
the capital has ſeventy minutes in height; 
the proportion of the members of the 
entablature, is the ſame as in the Tuſcan 
and Ionic orders. If the entablature is 
enriched, the ſhaft of the column may be 
fluted, and the flutings may be filled to 
one third part of their height with cabling, 
which will ſtrengthen the lower part of 
the column, and make it leſs liable to in- 
jury. In very rich interior decorations, 


the cabling may be compoſed of reeds, 


- ribbands, 
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ribbands, huſks, flowers, &c. The ca- 


pital is enriched with olive leaves, as 
almoſt all the antiques at Rome of this 
order are; the acanthus is feldom em- 
ployed but in the Compoſite order : the 
entablature to this order may be reduced 
to two ninths, or one fifth of the height 
of the column; in which caſe it is beſt to 


uſe the Ionic entablature, or reduce the 


denteles of the cornice.” 

THE COMPOSITE or Roman order cer- 
tainly owes its origin to that conſtant ſo- 
licitude after novelty, which ever renders 
the mind of man reſtleſs in enlightened 
and highly cultivated ages. The deſire 
of variety and novelty, either of new in- 
vention, or combination, certainly en- 
gaged the Roman architects to unite with 
the proportions of the Corinthian order, 
the ornaments of the Ionic, and by this 
union to compoſe a new order. This 
order has been handled very ſeverely by 
ſome critics, whoſe palates are pleaſed 
with nothing, which does not reliſh 
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ſtrong of the ruſt of high antiquity: theſe 
have endeavoured to draw on it a ſtigma 
and diſcredit, it by no means deſerves.— 

THE introduction of the modern 
Ionic volute, and the omiſſion of the 
upper row of leaves in the capital, cer- 
tainly give it a more bold and animat- 
ing aſpect, than that of the Corinthian 
capital, yet different from any of the 
other orders, poſſeſſing an elegance and 
projection very pleaſing, and may be 
uſed with very agreeable and happy 
effects. There are many examples re- 
maining at Rome, which ſhew the 
general eſtimation of this order there, 
in the height of its ſplendour and proſ- 
perity. In their triumphal arches, it was 
uſed with good effect, where it produced 
an agreeable boldneſs, joined to elegance 
and ornament. 

TRE example here given is, as it is 
executed in the triumphal arch, erected 
to the honour of Veſpaſian and Titus at 
Rome; the juſtneſs of the proportions, 


with 
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with the elegance of the ornaments, mark 
it as a proper ſtandard for the Compoſite 
order. 

THE proportions of the moderns are 
as follow: The height of the column 
is twenty modules; and that of the 
entablature five modules ; the capital has 
ſeventy minutes in height ; the baſe mea- 
ſures the ſame as in the Doric and Ionic 
orders; and as the module is leſs, all its 
parts will of courſe be more delicate: 
the ſhaft may be enriched with flutings, 
to the number of twenty or twenty-four, 
as in the Ionic order; there is no reaſon 
why they ſhould be augmented. The 


principal members of the entablature may 


have the ſame proportions as the two 
former orders, vir. being divided into 
ten equal parts, three are for the height 
of the architrave, three for the frize, 
and four for the cornice.” 

HAviNG thus given the particulars re- 
lative to each order, I ſhall conclude this 
part with ſome general obſervations, 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary to be known and obſerved, in 
delineating or making deſigns in archi- 
tecture; theſe I have extracted from the 
work before quoted, and have given 
them in the author's own words, as alter- 
ation is needleſs, and liable to miſlead. 

Ax order may be divided into two 
parts, the column, including the plinth 
of its baſe, with the abacus of the capital ; 
and the entablature, which includes all 
above the capital, and may be divided in 
the large, into the architrave, the frize, 
and the cornice. | 

* By examining the antiques, it will 


be found, that, in all their profiles, the 


cyma and the cavetto are conſtantly 
uſed as finiſhings, and never applied 
where ſtrength is required; that the ovolo 
and talon are always employed as ſup- 
porters to the eſſential members of the 
compoſition, ſuch as the modillions, 
denteles, and corona ; that the chief 
uſe of the torus and aſtragal, is to for- 
tify the tops and bottoms of columns, 

and 
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and ſometimes pedeſtals, where they are 
frequently cut in the form of ropes; 
and that the ſcotia is employed only to 
ſeparate the members of baſes, for which 
purpoſe the fillet is alſo uſed, notonly 
in baſes, but in all Kinds of profiles. 

* AN aſſemblage of eſſential parts 
and mouldings, is termed a profile; on 
the choice, diſpoſition, and proportion of 
theſe, depends the beauty or deformity 
of the profile. The moſt perfect are, 
ſuch as are compoſed of few mouldings, 
varied both in form and ſize, fitly applied 
with regard to their uſes, and ſo diſpoſed, 
that the ſtraight and curved ones ſucceed 
each other alternately. In every profile 
there ſhould be a predominant member, 


to which all the others ought to be ſub- 


ſervient, and ſeem made either to ſup- 
port, to fortify, or to ſhelter it from the 


injury of the weather, as in a cornice 


where the corona is principal, the cyma 

or cavetto cover it, and the modillions, 

denteles, ovolo, and talon ſupport it. 
When 
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* WHEN ornaments are employed to 
adorn the mouldings, ſome of them 
ſhould be left plain, in order to form a 
proper repoſe; for, when all are enriched, 
the figure of the profile is loſt. In a cor- 
nice the corona ſhould not be orna- 
mented, nor the modillion band ; neither 
ſhould the different facias of architraves, 
the plinths of columns, fillets, nor ſcarce 
any ſquare member be carved ; for they 
are, generally ſpeaking, either principal 
in the compoſition, or uſed as boundaries 
to other parts; in either of which caſes, 
their figures ſhould be diſtinct and un- 
embarraſſed. The dentele band ſhould 
remain uncut, where the ovolo and talon 
immediately above and below it are en- 
riched; for, when the denteles are marked, 
particularly if they be ſmall, the three 
members are confounded together, and, 
being covered with ornament, are much 
too rich for the reſt of the compoſition ; 
a fault carefully to be avoided, as the juſt 
and equal diſtribution of enrichments is 


D on 
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on all occaſions to be attended to.— For, 
in effect, the ornaments of ſculpture in 


architecture, are like diamonds in a lady's 3 

a 2 9 
dreſs, with which it would be abſurd to 7 
cover her face, and other parts that are in : 


themſelves beautiful.” 

„Wu mouldings of the ſame form 
and ſize are employed in one profile, 
they ſhould be enriched with the ſame 
kind of ornaments.—lIt muſt be obſerved, 
that all the ornaments of mouldings are 
to be regularly diſpoſed, and anſwering 
perpendicularly above each other; the 
middles of the modillions, denteles, oves, 
and other ornaments, all in a line; for 
nothing is more confuſed and unſeemly, 
than to diſtribute them without any kind 
of order. The larger parts are to regulate 
the ſmaller; all the ornaments in the 
entablature are to be governed by the 
modillions; and theſe are to be depend- 3 
ent upon the intervals of the columns, 78 
and fo diſpoſed, that one of them may 
correſpond with the axis of each column. 
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It is farther to be obſerved, that the or- 
naments muſt partake of the character 
of the order which they enrich ; and thoſe 
uſed in the Doric and Ionic orders muſt 
be of a ſimpler kind, and groſſer make, 
than thoſe employed in the Compoſite and 
Corinthian.” 

„IN the exteriour, whatever does not 
contribute to the general effect of the 
whole building, is in a great meaſure 
uſeleſs, and an expence that might more 
judiciouſly be employed in places where 
it could be more attended to.—The 
parts that are in themſelves large, and fo 
formed and diſpoſed as to receive broad 
maſſes and ſtrong impreſſions of light 
and ſhade, will of courle excite great 
ideas; but if they are broken into a 
number of ſmall diviſions, and their ſur- 
face ſo varied as to catch a thouſand im- 
preſſions of light, demi-tint, and dark- 
neſs, the whole will be confuſed, trifling, 
and incapable of cauſing any great emo- 
tions,” 


Da: THus 
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Tus far Sir W. CHAMBERS. An ob- 


ſervation or two more, and I finiſh the 
ſubject. 


FIRST, The appearance of columns is 


often varied by adding ruſticated cinctures 


at equal (or other) diſtances to a column: 
this is a modern invention, gives a very 
unnatural appearance, and diſguiſes the 
true figure of the pillar, Ruſtic work 


is with greater propriety, and better 


effect, introduced into large entrances, 


parks and gardens; alio into grottos, 


baths, or fountains, where an irregular 
and rough appearance better ſuits the 
place and purpoſe. Be 

Tux rule for the diminution of columns 
has ever varied : the ancients frequently 
diminiſhed the column from the very 
foot, or from one quarter or one third 
of its height: the latter method 1s 
now generally praQiſed : the diminution 
ſhould be ſeldom leſs than one eighth 
part of the lower diameter of the ſhaft, 
nor more than one ſixth: this latter is 
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the more graceful: ſome, by way of 
giving a better contour or appearance, 
allow a ſmall iwell, or bellying, in the 
lower part of the middle diviſion of the 
pillar. | 

IT may not be altogether uſeleſs to 


give the general rules to be obſerved in 


 pedeflals, where it is neceſſary to introduce 


them. A determinate rule cannot be 
given, as they muſt vary in height 
according to the circumſtances which 


render them uſeful: they have ever been 


conſidered as mere auxiliaries, to give 
height, and elevate the column above 
ſurrounding objects which impede its 
view. When they are uſed by choice, 
it is common to give them one third, 
or one quarter part of the height of the 
column and entablature, which is thus di- 
vided : of nine equal parts, two are for the 


baſe, one for the cornice, the remaining 
{ix for the die of the pedeſtal, which is 
equal in ſize to the plinth of the column: 

93 the 
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the enrichments ſhould be regulated by 
thoſe of the entablature, &c. 


Eacn column has its particular baſe. 


The Tuſcan baſe is the moſt ſimple, 
having only a torus and plinth. The 
Doric baſe has an aſtragal more than the 
Tuſcan. To the Ionic baſe the torus 
is larger on a double ſcotia, with two 
aſtragals between. The Corinthian baſe 
has two torus's, two ſcotias, and two 
aſtragals. The Compoſite baſe has one 
aſtragal leſs than. the Corinthian. The 
Attic baſe conſiſts of two torus's and a 
ſcotia, and 1s applicable to every order 
except the Tuſcan, which has its parti- 
cular baſe. Plate 7. 
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OF THE TEMPLES OR SACRED BUILDINGS 
OF THE ANCIENTS. | 


HOPE to be pardoned in requeſting 


the reader's attention to an obſervation 


or two, before we enter on the rules of 
V1TRUVIUS concerning ſacred buildings. 

Or all the buildings of the ancients, 
thoſe ſacred to their Deities remain moſt 
perfect, and in the greateſt number. In- 
deed, conſidering the polytheiſm of their 


religion, and how much men and nations 
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vied in endeavouring to ſhew the greateſt 
liberality in erecting buildings to the 
honour of their tutelar deities, or when 
they had vowed worſhip and homage 
to any particular one; I ſay, when we 
conſider what variety of opportunities 
offered to ſhew honour, to exhibit ſplen- 
dour, and to diſplay liberality, we need 
not wonder at the great number of ſa- 
cred ediſices ſtill remaining: indeed they 
are ſo many, and of ſuch magnificence, 
as chiefly to abſorb the traveller's atten- 
tion, the remains of other public ſtructures 
being but few. I have therefore given 
no more on public edifices, than what 
ViTRUvivus has written of ſacred ones, 
and the rules given by him for the diſ- 
polition of columns. | 


OF TEMPLES. 


THE following account of their origin 
and progreſs will, I think, be conſidered 
as rational ; for doubtleſs they had 

their 
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their ſtates of progreſſion, as well as 
every other human invention. 


NATURE has implanted in the mind of 


man ſo ſtrong an idea of a ſuperiour power, 
that every nation has ſome worſhip or 
ceremonies, by which they ſhew their 
dependance on, and reverence of, a Deity, 
whoſe purity of nature requires diſtinct 
places for religious ſervices, attended by 
every mark of awe and reſpect, beſt ſuited 
to expreſs their ideas of reverence and 
ſubmiſſion to Omnipotent Power. 

As mankind 1n the rudeſt ſtate ever 
acknowledged Powers Divine, the places 


beſt calculated to inſpire religious ideas 
were groves, or thick woody places, 


where gloomy dulneſs and ſhade natu- 
rally impreſs the mind with awe, and 
lead it to contemplation. Such, we may 
therefore ſuppole, were the places firſt ſet 
apart for religious worſhip; but when 
the weather, or inclination, rendered an 
encloſed place deſirable, they laboured, 
in this early ſtate of arts, to produce a 


building 
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building merely ſuited to the neceſſary 


purpoſes. But when ſociety was more 


enlarged and refined, and the profits of 


commerce accumulated to wealth, then 
the mind of man, which naturally runs 
toward excellence, was not content with 
the plain and ſimple ſtructures already 
built: and, it is likely no ſmall ſpur was 
alſo uſed by the influence of thote con- 
cerned in the worſhip and ſacrifices of the 
times; for additional wealth naturally 
excited an increaſe of ſplendour an more 
coſtly ceremonies : theſe required more 
room, and a correſponding increaſe of 
ſtate and magnificence, that the ſeveral 
rites, &c. might be ſuitably performed : 
thus, an edifice of more elegance, a build- 
ing of greater extent and richer embel- 
liſhments was required, which would 
ſhew ſuperiour honour and reſpect to the 
Deity worſhipped. 

Tnvs, from the ſimpleſt ſtructure, 


roſe the Antis, Proſtyle, &c. till invention 


and ingenuity, aided by unbounded li- 
berality, 
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berality, crowned the whole with the hy- 
pzthral edifice. Excited by ambition, 
and enabled by vaſt riches, whoſe ſources 
were far extended territory and numerous 
fertile provinces, emperors, and even 
private perſons, were enabled to erect the 
molt coſtly temples, the extent and mag- 
nificence of which are truly aſtoniſh- 
ing. | 

IT is a remark worthy notice, that the 
ancient architects did not follow in a 
ſervile manner the rules delivered by 
Vitruvius: yet certainly what he wrote, 
were the rules by which they planned their 
great outline, or deſign ; however they 
might vary the ſmaller or inferior parts of 
an edifice. To enumerate a few inſtances 
of variation : 

TE Temple of Minerva at Athens has 
eight columns in front; and Vitruvius 


allows but ſix to a peripteral, of which 
order this building 1s. 


THe Temple of Minerva Pollias has 
ſix columns in front, yet is proſtyle; 
although 
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although Vitruvius allows but four to 
this order. | 

Tur Temple of Jupiter Olympus at 
Athens has no more than eight columns 
in front, yet 1s hypzthral, to which Vi- 
truvius gives ten columns in front. This 
ts a variation recorded by himſelf, and 
without any particular notice of the vio- 
lation of the rule; from which it ſhould 
appear as not conſidered of much conſe- 
quence. 

THE walls of the cell were always 
placed oppoſite the columns of the pro- 
naos, and poſticum, according to the rule; 
at leaſt I recolleC& but one example to the 


contrary, which is in the Temple of 


Theſeus at Athens,—1I thought it neceſ- 
ſary to notice theſe inſtances of the varia- 
tion of the ancient architects, that the re- 
ſearches and genius of modern times 
might not be led into error, or fettered by 
obſerving as law, that which was not ad- 
hered to by thoſe we with to imitate. 
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II 


SACRED BUILDINGS. 


„ CACRED Buildings, or Temples, 
differ in their various figures and 
aſpects. Of the firſt order is the Antis. 


2dly, The Praſtyle. 3dly, The Amphipro- 
fiyle. 4thly, The Peripteral. 5thly, The 


Pſeudodipteral. 6thly, The Dipteral. 7thly, 
The Hyfethral, which are diſtinguiſned 
in this manner. 


THE edifice or temple is called Antiæ, 
when it has in the front antæ, or pilaſters, 
at the corners of the wall which forms 
the cell; and between the pilaſters in the 
middle, two columns, which ſupport the 
pediment or porch; of which examples are 


at 
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at the three Temples of Fortune, the one 


neareſt the Colline Gate. 

2dly, THE Profiyle is the ſame as the 
Antis, only columns are placed oppoſite 
the pilaſters of each corner, which ſup- 
port a chapiter or architrave, the ſame as 
in the Antis : an example of this manner 


is the Temple of Jupiter and Faunus, in 


the Iſle of Tyber. 
zdly, Tue Amphiproſiyle is the ſame as 
the preceding, only a poſtern or back 
front ( Pofticum) is added, with columns 
and pediment, the ſame as to the Proſtyle. 
4thly, THE Peripteral has in the front 
and hinder porch (Pgficum) ſix columns, 
and eleven, counting the corner ones, on 
each fide. And theſe columns are ſo 
placed, that the ſpace of an intercolumni- 
ation ſhall be left between the wall and 
the outer range of columns, leavingan am- 
bulatory round the cell of the edifice : as 
in the Gate of Metellus, the Temple of 
Jupiter Stator deſigned by Hermodius 
and that founded by Mariana to Honour 
and 
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and Virtue, built by Mutius, and wants 
the hinder porch. 

5thly, To the Pſeudodipteral, the co- 


lumns are ſo placed, that in the front and 


behind there are eight columns, and on 


each ſide, counting the corner ones, fif- 


teen; and the walls of the cell muſt corre- 


ſpond, or run parallel with the four centre 
columns, both before and behind: there 
muſt be the ſpace of two intercolumnia- 


tions, and the thickneſs of one column 


between the walls and the outer columns. 
Of this order Rome affords no example; 
but at Magneſia, the Temple of Diana, 
by Hermogines Alabandin; and that of 
Apollo, built by Amneſta, are examples. 
6thly, THE Dipteral is octoſtyle or 
eight- columned, both before and be- 
hind ; but it has a double row of columns 
round the cell, as in the Temple of Ju- 


piter Quirinus of the Doric order, and 


the Ionic Temple of Diana at Epheſus, 
built by Cteſiphon. 


thy, Tus Hypethral is decaſtyle or 


ten- 
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ten- columned, both before and behind: 
the other parts are the ſame as the Dip- 
teral, but within it has a double row of 
columns, one above the other all round, 
reſembling a porch, which is called a 


Periſtyle: the middle has no roof; it 


has folding-doors both before and be- 
hind. We have no example of this at 
Rome ; but Athens has one, the Temple 
of Jupiter Olympus, which is octoſtyle 
or eight-columned. | 

THERE are alſo round temples, of 
which ſome are Monopteral, without cells, 
and built on columns : the other 1s called 
Peripteral. Thoſe without cells have a tri- 
bunal or throne, and are aſcended by 
ſteps of one third of the diameter of the 
temple: the columns, placed on pedeſtals, 
are as high as the diameter of the temp!e, 
taken at the outer ſide of the pedeſtals; 
their thickneſs is one tenth part of the 
height of the ſhaft and capital: the height 
of the architrave is half the diameter of 
the column: the frize, and other orna- 

5 | ments 
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ments above, may be according to the ge- 
neral rule. 


THE Peripteral is built with an aſcent of 


two ſteps, on which the pedeſtals of the 


columns are placed: the wall of the cell is 
diſtant one fifth part of the diameter of 
the temple from the pedeſtals of the co- 
lumns: in the middle is left a ſpace for 
folding doors: the diameter of the inner 
part of the cell muſt be equal to the 
height of a column without the pedeſtal ; 
the columns round the cell are placed with 
ſuitable proportion and ſymmetry. The 
encloſure in the middle 1s thus propor- 
tioned: one diameter of the whole build- 


ing for its height; half is for the cupola, 


excluſive of a flower on the top of the 
pyramid : the ſize of the flower ſhall 
be the ſame as a capital of the co- 
lumns ; the other parts may be according 
to the proportions already written. 

Bx the ſame general proportions other 
kind of temples are built, but have differ- 
ent diſpoſitions of their parts; as the tem- 
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ple of Caſtor in the Circus of Flaminius: 
and the temple of Vejovius between the 
two groves; allo the temple of Diana 
of the Groves; where the columns are 
added on both tides the walls of the 
porch. This kind of building, as in the 
temple of Caſtor in the Circus, was firſt 
uſed in the temple of Minerva within the 
citadel at Athens, and in the temple 
of Pallas at Sunium in Attica, They 
have the fame proportions as the others; 
for the cell is in length double its breadth ; 
and the ſame rule is followed for the ſides 
as for the fronts. | 

SOME there are who uſe the Tuſcan 
diſpolition of the columns, although they 
are of the Corinthian or Ionic orders. 

To temples, whole walls with the 
antæ project to form a porch, two co- 
lumns are placed oppolite the walls which 
form the cell; thus blending the Tuſcan 
and Greek manners. 

AGAIN, others by removing the walls 
of the cell, and placing them between 
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the intercolumniation, leave a very large 
ſpace within the cell; the other parts pre- 
ſerve the ſame proportion and ſymmetry. 
Thus has ariſen a new order, which 1s 
called P/eudodipteral ; and this kind 1s par- 
ticularly uſeful for ſacrifices. The ſame 
kind of temple cannot be made to every 
god, becauſe of the diverſity of the cere- 
monies to be performed. 

Tubus I have explained, as far as I was 
able, every kind of ſacred building 
their order—the ſymmetry of their parts— 
the difference of their figure; and what 
variety is to be obferved in them, I have 
been careful in wriung.” 

THe elegance and magnificence of a 
ſtructure depending very much on the 
proper placing of the columns; and 
as it appears connected with the ſub- 
ject here treated of, J add the rules laid 
down by ViTRUvius, obſerved by the 
ancients, and allowed by the moderns, in 
the diſpolition of columns, called by that 
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THE FIVE SPECIES OF BUILDING. 


OF buildings there are five ſorts or ſpe- 
cies ; which are called, 1ſt, The Pycngſtyle, 
that is, thick of columns. 2d, The Syftyle, 
that are a little wider. 3d, The Diqſiyle, 
fill wider. 4th, The Aræoſtyle, more diſ- 


tant than is proper. 5th, The Euftyle, 


which 1s the proper diſtance. 

To the Pycngſtyle, the diſtance of the 
intercolumniation 1s one diameter and a 
half of the column; as in the temple of 
the divine Julius ; the temple of Venus 
in Cæſar's Forum; and many others after 
the ſame manner. | 

Tur Syſtyle has two diameters of the 
column between the intercolumniation, 
and the plinths of the baſe are equal to 
the ſpace which is between two plinths; 
as in the temple of Fortuna Equeſtris, 


near the Stone Theatre, and others made 


after 
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after the ſame proportions. Both theſe 


ſorts are inconvenient; for the ladies, 
when entering the temple to worſhip, 
cannot paſs the columns arm in arm un- 
leſs they go ſide-ways: alſo, by the fre- 
quency of the columns, the view of the 
door, and the ſigns or trophies of the 
deity, are hid, and the narrowneſs of the 
porch 1s inconvenient for walking. 

THE Dyaſtyle has this diſtribution, viz. 
three diameters of the columns between 
the intercolumniations, as in the temple 
of Apollo and Diana. This has its incon- 
veniencies; becauſe the architrave, on ac- 
count of the diſtance between the column, 
18 liable to break. | 

IN the Aræœoſtyle they uſe neither ſtone 
nor marble, but make the beams of dur- 
able timber. This kind of building 1s 
ſtraggling and heavy, low and broad. The 
pinacles are generally ornamented with 
fictile or earthen ware, or braſs gilt after 
the Tuſcan manner, as is to be ſeen in 
the Circus Maximus at the Temple of 

E. 3 Ceres, 
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Ceres, and in Pompey's Temple of Her- 
cules, and alſo in the Capitol. 

Tu Euſtyle manner is now to be ti eated 
of; which, with great juſtice, for its uſe- 
fulneſs, beauty, and durability, merits every 
commendation. It is formed by allow- 
ing to the diſtance of the intercolumnia- 
tions two diameters and a quarter, and to 
the middle intercolumniation only, both 
before and behind, three diameters. Thus 
the figure has a beautiful aſpect, is ac- 
ceſſible without impediment; and round 
the cell is a ſtately ambulatory. 

THE rule is this: 

THe front of the building of it is Tetra- 
yle (four columns), is divided into eleven 
parts and a half, without reckoning the 


projection of the baſe of the column. If 


it is Hexaſtyle (ſix columns), it is divided 


into eighteen parts. If it is Oaftyle (eight 


columns), it is divided into twenty-four 
parts and a half, Of theſe parts one, whe- 
ther the building be tetraſtyle, hexaſtyle, 
or octaſtyle, ſhall be a module, which is 


to 
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to be the thickneſs of a column. Each inter- 
columniation, except the middle one, muſt 
be two modules and a quarter; the middle 
one ſhall have three modules both before 
and behind: the height of the columns 
ſhall be eight modules and a half: by this 
diviſion of the intercolumniation, the 
columns have a juſt proportion. Rome 
affords no example of this kind; but at 
Teos in Aſia is one, the temple of 
Bacchus, which is oQaſiyle. 
HERMOGENES was the firſt inventor of 
theſe proportions ; he allo firſt uſed the 
oCtaſtyle pſeudodipteral: he firſt contrived 
to take away, without injuring the 
beauty, the interior range of columns 
in the dipteral (which are thirty-four), 
thereby very much decreaſing both the 
labour and expence: this alſo gave a 
very large ambulatory round the cell, 
and, without miſſing the ſuperfluity, pre- 
ſerved the majeſty of the whole; for the 
walls and the columns were firſt thus 
diſpoſed, that the view, on account of 
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the aſperity (aſperitas) of the interco- 
lumniation, ſhould have more majeſty: 
beſides, it has this convenience, of ſhel- 
tering a great many perſons from rain, 
as well round as within the cell, which 
includes a great ſpace. This diſpoſition 
of pſeudodipteral buildings, was firſt diſ- 
covered by the labour of the great and 
diſcerning ſpirit of Hermogenes; which, 
like a fountain, will ſerve poſterity from 
whence to draw rules for the Science of 
Architecture. 

THE columns to the Areygyle ſhould 
have for their thickneſs one eighth part 
of their height. For the D:aftyle, the 
height of the column is to be divided into 
eight parts and a half; one part for the 


thickneſs of the column. For the Sy/tyle, 


the height ſhall be divided into nine 
parts and a half; one part for the thick- 
neſs of the column. Alſo for the Pyc- 
style, the height ſhall be divided into 
ten parts; one part for the thickneſs of 
the column, The Eſiyle allo is divided 


into 
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into eight parts and a half, the ſame as 
the Diaſtyle : one part is given for the 
thickneſs of the column; and for the 
ſolidity of its parts it ſhall have its proper 
intercolumniation. As the ſpace between 
the columns increaſes, ſo ought alſo the 
thickneſs of the columns. If it is aræo- 
ſtyle, and they ſhould have only a ninth or 
tenth part for their thickneſs, they will 
then appear tall and ſlender, on account 
of the length of the intervals; for the 
air will in appearance diminiſh the thick 
neſs of the columns. On the contrary, 
if it is pycnoſtyle, and the columns have 
an eighth part for their thickneſs, they 


have a clumſy and ungraceful appear- 


ance, on account of the frequency of the 
columns, and the narrowneſs of the in- 
tervals: for this reaſon, the ſymmetry and 
proportion of each order ſhould be at- 
tended to. Alſo the thickneſs of the 
corner columns muſt be increaſed one 
fiftieth part; for, by the great ſurrounding 


ſpace, they will appear ſmaller to the 


view, 
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view, and it is neceſſary art ſhould rec- 
tify this defect of viſion. 

Fok the diminution of the ſhaft of 
a column, the following rule may be 
obſerved : if the ſhaft of a column is 


fifteen feet high, the diameter of the 


lower part is divided into ſix parts; 
hve of which are for the top diame- 
ter. If columns are from fifteen to 
twenty feet high, the lower diameter is 
divided into ſix parts and a half; five and 
a half of which are for the top diameter. 


If columns are from twenty to thirty 


feet high, the lower diameter is divided 
into ſeven parts; ſix of which are for 
the top diameter. If columns are from 


thirty to forty feet high, the lower dia- 
meter is divided into ſeven parts and a 


half; ſix and a half of which are for 


the top diameter. If columns are from 


forty to fifty feet high, the lower dia- 
meter is divided into eight parts; ſeven 
of which are for the top diameter. If 
any are higher than thoſe mentioned, 


+ | they 
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they ſhall have the ſame proportions for 
their diminution, —An additional thick- 
neſs is properly given, on account of the 
increaſed height ; for, as the eye is at- 
tracted by beauty, it is neceſſary it ſhould 
be flattered by the pleaſure it receives 
from proportionate and juſt diſtribution 
of parts, as it is when deceived by judi- 
cious additions; elſe the whole will 


have a bulky and inelegant effec.” 
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DICTIONARY. 


A. 


Acre the upper member of a co- 
[ lumn, which ſerves as a covering to the 
capital; to the Tuſcan, Doric and Ionic, is 
{quare; to the modern Ionic, Corinthian 
and Compoſite, each fide is arched or cut 
inwards, and 1s decorated in the centre 
with a flower or other ornament. See 
plates 9, 10. : 
| AcaxnTHUus, a plant, whoſe leaves form 
an ornament in the Corinthian and Com- 
polite capitals, and are ſaid to have ori- 
ginally given riſe to the former order. 
ACROTERIA, a kind of baſe, placed on the 
angles of pediments, uſually for the ſupport 
of ſtatues, &c. 
AMPHIPROSTYLE, i. e. double proſtyle, or 
having pillars on both fronts ; according to 
| Vitruvius, the third order of temples. 
| Sze page 46. 


AMPHI- 
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AMPHITHEATRE, a place for exhibiting 
ſhows, very ſpacious, of a round or oval 
figure, with many ſeats riſing on every ſide. 

ANNULET, a ſmall ſquare moulding, which 
ſerves to crown or accompany a larger, 


and to ſeparate the flutings in columns. 
See plate 8. 


ANT=z, a ſpecies of pilaſters on the extre- 


mity of a wall, uſually have no diminution, 
nor do the mouldings of their capitals or 
baſes always reſemble thoſe of the co- 
lumns, 

Ax T or Antis, i. e. pilaſteral ; according to 
Vitruvius, the firſt order of temples. See 


page 45. 


APOPHYGE, that part of a column where it 


begins to riſe upwards out of its baſe. 
Aq æxpucœr, an artificial canal, built for 
the conveyance of water from one place 
to another, either running under ground, 
or riſing above it. | 
ARcn, part of a circle or ellipſis. 
ARZ0STYLE, according to Vitruvius, the 
fourth method or ſpecies of intercolum- 
mation, 
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ration, to which four diameters are al- 
lowed between each column. See page 53. 
ARCHITRAVE, the loweſt principal member 
of an entablature, lying immediately upon 
the abacus of the capital. See plates 9, 10. 
ASTRAGAL, a {mall round member reſem- 
bling a ring, which terminates the extre- 
mities of the column; is ſometimes uſed 
to divide the facia of the architrave, when 


it 18 frequently cut 1ato beads, &c. ,See 
plate 8. 


Arrie Basz. See Baſe. See plate 7. 
B. 


BALUSTER, {mall columns, or pillars of wood, 


ſtone, &c. uſed on terraces or tops of build - 


ings for ornament, and to ſupport railing, 
and when continued form a baluſtrade. 
BAND, a general term for a low, flat, or 
ſquare member. | 
Bas E, the lower and projecting part of a 
column and pedeſtal. See page 38. See 
plates 7, Io. | 
BASILIC, a royal palace ; among the an- 
cients was a great hall, with a portico, 
 xles, tribunal, &c. where the king in per- 
1on diſtributed juſtice ; it is alſo applied to 


F modern 
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modern churches when ſpacious and ele- 
gant. 

Boss ac E, a terin uſed for any ſtone laid with 
a projection beyond the upright of a 
building, to be afterwards cut into mould- 
ings or other ornaments ; it is alſo uſed for 
ruſtic work, becauſe the ruſtics project 
over the perpendicular of the building. 
BUTMENT, ſupporters or props, on or 
againſt which the feet of arches reſt, 
BuTTRESs, a kind of butment, built ſome- 
times archwiſe, as to Gothic buildings; a 
maſs of ſtone or brick work, ſerving to prop 
or ſupport buildings, walls, &c. on the out- 
ſide, where their great height or weight 
require additional ſtrength. 


Co 


CaL1DucTs, pipes or canals, diſpoſed in or 


along the walls of houſes, for conveying 


hot air to diſtant apartments, from a com- 
mon or centrical furnace, as practiſed by 
the ancients.—This method has been 
adapted in modern buildings with good 
ſucceſs and ceconomy. | 


CariTAL, the uppermoſt member of a 


column, which is as a crown or head 
thereto, 
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CAR 67 
thereto, placed immediately over the 
ſhaft, and under the architrave; no co- 
lumn is complete without a capital, which 
is a diſtinguiſhing mark of each order.— 
Tuſcan and Doric capitals conſiſt of 
mouldings ; Ionic, Corinthian, and Com- 
polite capitals, of leaves and other orna- 


| ments. 
| CARTOUCHE, an ornament in ſculpture re- 
. preſenting a ſcroll of paper, &c. 
1 CARYATID ES, a kind of order in Architec- 2 
; ture, in which a female figure is applied f 
E inſtead of a pillar ; the origin of which 1s 
3 thus handed down by Vitruvius. The in- | 
1 habitants of Caria, a city of Peloponneſus, | 
E made a league with the Perfians againſt ü 
8 their own nation; but the Perſians being 

worſted, they were afterwards beſieged by 


the victorious party, their city taken and 
reduced to aſhes, the men put to the ſword, 
and the women carried away captives. To 
perpetuate the memory of this victory, the 
conquerors cauſed public edifices to be 
erected, in which, as a mark of degrada- 
tion and ſervility, the figures of the captives 
vere uſed inſtead of columns, thus handing 

F2 to 


68 CAT C00 
to poſterity their merited ſervility and pu- 
niſument. When figures of the male ſex 
are uſed, they are called Perſians or Perſes. 

CaTADROME, an engine of the ancients, 
like a crane, uſed to raiſe great weights. 

CAVETTO, a concave moulding of one quar- 
ter of a circle. See plate 8. 

CAUrL1COLIi, the little twiſts or volutes 
under the flower on the abacus in the Co- 
rinthian capital, repreſent the twiſted tops 
of the acanthus ſtalks; are called allo 
Eble. 

CELL, in an ancient temple, 1s the incloſed 
{face within the walls, 

CixeTvVRE,. à ring, liſt, or fillet; at the 
top and bottom of the ſhaft of the column 
tliat at the bottom is called A ph e; the 
top one is called Aunulet, or Aftragal. 

CoLLARIN, or Collarino, the neck or frize 
of a Tuſcan or Doric capital. 

CoLUXNXADE, a lerics or continuation of co- 
lumns. 

CoLu un, 2 round pillar uſed in Architec- 
ture, to adorn or ſupport. Columns are of 

five kinds; the Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, 
Cirinihien, and Compoſite, each of which 

| | has 
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has its particular proportion. The term in- 
cludes the baſe and the capital. 

Coupos TE order, one of the five orders of 
Architecture. 

CoxcFr, a ſmall moulding, which ſerves to 
ſeparate larger ones, called alio Liſt or 
Annulet. 

CoxsoL E, an ornament cut on the key- ſtone 

of arches, with a projection, capable of ſup- 
porting buſts, vaſes, &c. 

Cox rovx, the outline of a figure, or piece 
of Architecture. 

CorixG of a wall, the top or covering made 
ſloping to throw off water. 

CoRBEILLE, carved work, repreſenting a baſ- 
ket with fruits or flowers, ſerving as a finiſh 
ro ſome other ornament. It fometimes 1s 
applied to the vaſe of the Corinthian ca- 
pital, the word originally meaning a 
baſket. | 

CorRINTHIAN order, one of the five orders 
of Architecture. 

Corxict, the upper aſſemblage of mem- 
bers in an entablature, commencing at the 
frize; each order has its particular cor- 
nice, with ſuitable enrichments. To the 
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Tuſcan it is quite plain; to the Doric are 

added guttz, or bells in the /offit : the 
Tonic has plain modillions ; the Corinthian 
is much enriched, and has modillions; the 
Compoſite is not quite ſo much enriched 
as the Corinthian. See plates 9, 10. 


CokoxA, a large flat and ſtrong member 


in a cornice, called alſo the Drip, or Lar- 
mier; its uſe is to ſcreen the under parts 
of the work, and, from its ſhape, to prevent 
the water running down the column; it 
has always a large projection to anſwer its 
propoſed uſe. The under, or horizontal 
part of the corona, is called the Soft, and 
admits of various degrees of ornament, 
according to the richneſs of the order. 


CoRRIDOR, a gallery or paſſage in large 


buildings, which leads to diſtant apart- 
ments. | 


CRYPTOö-PORTIicus, a vaulted, ſubterra- 


neous, or obſcure place; alſo the decora- 
tions at the entrance of a grotto, 


CupoLA, a round roof or dome, in the form 


of an inverted cup. 


 CyMa, Cima, or Cymatium, a ſpecies of mould- 
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ing, which is generally the upper one to 


an entablature. There are two ſorts of 
this moulding, the cyma rea, and cyma 
reverſa. See plate 8. 


2 


DEcAs r LE, in ancient Architecture, a build- 
ing, with ten columns in front. 


DENTELE, an ornament reſembling teeth, 


uſed in Ionic and Corinthian cornices. 

DiasTYLE, according to Vitruvius, the 
third ſpecies of intercolummiation, having 
three diameters between the columns. 

DiE, the ſquare or naked piece in a pedeſtal, 
that part which is between the baſe and the 
capital. See plate 10, 

DieTERos, i. e. having a double range of 
columns; according to the arrangement of 
Vitruvius, is the fixth order of temples. 

Doux, a ſpherical roof.—See Cupela. 

Doric order, one of the five orders of Archi- 
tecture. | 

DIP. See Corona. 

DRors or Guttæ, in the Doric entablature, 
are ſmall pyramids or cones, immediately 
under the triglyph. 

F 4 EcniNnus, 


Ec1u1xrs, is properly the egg and anchor 


ornament peculiar to the Tonic capital; it is 
ſometimes uſed for the whole member in- 
ſtead of o. 


FExcarPus, uſed to expreſs feſtoons of 


fruits or flowers on frizes, &c. Literally 
means fruit only, 


ENTABLATURE, an ornament or aſſemblage 


of parts, ſupported by a column or pilaſter 
over the capital : each order of columns has 
a peculiar entablature divided into three 
principal parts; the archizrave, which 1s 
divided into two or more factas, and reſts 


-upon the capital. The frize 1s next, 


and may be plain or ornamented. The 
cornice is the top or crowning part. See 
plates 9, 10. | 


EP1STYLE, the ſame as architrave. 
EUsTYLE, according to Vitruvius, the fifth 


and moſt eligible method of intercolum- 
niation, having two diameters and a quarter 
between the columns. 


EXHEDRA, in ancient Architecture, a large 


receſs, where company uſed to retire for 
converſation, &c. in ſome buildings was a 


diſtinct apartment, 
ow FAGADE, 
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F. 


FAGADE, the front view or elevation of a 
building, | | 
FACIA, a flat member in the entablature of 
an order, repreſenting a band or broad 
fillet in an architrave; if divided, theſe di- 
viſions are called the firſt facia, the ſecond 
facia, &c. See plate g. 
FASTIGIUM, the name uſed by Vitruvius 
for what we call a Pediment. 
FiLLET. See Annulet. | 
FLuTiNGs, the hollows or channels, which 
are cut perpendicularly in columns by way 
of ornament. 
FoL IAE, an afſemblage of leaves. 
FRIZ E, the middle member of an entabla- 
ture, having the architrave below, and the 
cornice above. | 
FrRonTISPIECE, ſometimes ſignifies the 
whole face or aſpect of a building, but is 
more properly applied to the decorated en- 
trance of a houſe. 
Fusr, the ſhaft of a column, or that part 
which is between the baſe and the capital. 


GLYPHs, 


A 
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GLypus, the perpendicular channels cut in 
the trighyphs of the Doric frize. 


Gola, or Gula, a moulding, more ufually 


called ma reverſa, or ogee. 
GoRGE, a hollow moulding, a cavetto. 
Gorhlc, a peculiar ſtyle of Architecture, 
diſtinct from the Grecian or Roman, de- 


rived from the Goths, or rather from the 
Saracens. 


GLA. See Gola. 
GUuTT.Z. See Drops. 


H. 


HEerL1x, or Helices. See Cauliculi. 

HEXASTYLE, a place having ſix columns 
in front. 

HieropRoOME, a place where the ancients 
exerciſed their horſes, alſo the courſe for 
the horlſe-race. | 

Housk, the houſes of the ancients had great 
and magnificent veſtibules or entries, 
which were ſometimes two hundred and 
twenty feet long, and one hundred and 


ſixty broad, ſupported with two ranges of 


pillars, which formed a wing on each fide. 
The 
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The Greeks and the Romans differed in 


; the diſtributing and ordering their apart- 
; ments. The Romans had magnificent 
: courts and entries, but the Greeks only a 
i narrow entry through which they paſſed 
into a periſtyle; this entry or paſſage had 

on one ſide the porter's lodge, and on the 

other the ſtables. Among the Greeks, the 

A apartments of the women were ſeparate 
4 from thoſe of the men, and the latter dined 


by themſelves. 
TE ancients had three ſorts of halls or 
veſtibules, viz, the Corinthian, which had 
N pillars round againſt the wall; theſe ſup- 
4 ported the ceiling which was vaulted : the 
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: ; ſecond was the Egyptian hall; in this the 
; pillars were detached from the wall 1n the 


| manner of a periſtyle. The ſpace between 
3 the columns and the wall was covered 
| with a pavement, and formed a walk or 
balcony round. The range of pillars ſup- 
ported an architrave, on which was another 
range of columns, between which were the 
windows. The third was the Cyzican hall, 
which was uſed chiefly by the Greeks, 
and had this in particular, that they faced 


the 
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the North, and had a proſpect of the 
ga rden. 

Hre =THRAL, i. e. uncovered, or open to the 
{ky ; according to Vitruvius, the ſeventh 
order of temples, and without a roof. 

HyYPOTRACHELION, the neck or frize of a 
capital. 

I. 

IMposr, a facia or ſmall cornice which crowns 
a pier or pllaſter, and from which an arch 
ſprings. | | 

Ix$ULATED, ſtanding alone, or detached 
from any contiguous buildings, &c. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION, the ſpace between 
two columns, for the particulars of which, 
ſee page 52. 

lox1c order, one of the five orders of Archi- 


tecture. 
K. 


KEV-Ss TONE, the higheſt ſtone of an arch, to 
which a projection is uſually given, and 
ſometimes cut in ornaments. 

L. 


LARMIER. See Corona. 
LIST, or Liftel. See Annulet. 


MEropk, 


* * 
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M. 


ME rop E, the interval or ſquare ſpace between 


the triglyphs in the Doric frize. 

MEZzZZZANINE, or Mezzetti, {mall or low 
ſtories between principal ones, uſed as 
ſervants apartments. 

MixUrTE, an arcbitectonic meaſure, the lower 
diameter of a column divided into iy 
parts, each part is a mnute. | 

MoDILL1ON, an ornament reſembling a 


bracket, in the Ionic, Corinthian, and 


Compoſite cornices. See plate 9g. 


NopULE, an architeftonic meaſure, the lower 


diameter of a column divided into two parts, 
one is a module, each module is divided 
into thirty inutes; thus either is not a 
determinate, but a proportionate meaſure. 

MoxoPTERAL,a round temple without a cell. 
See page 49. 

NioULDINGS, thoſe parts which project be- 
yond the bate or perpendicular face of a 
wall, column, &c. intended only for or- 
nament, whether round, flat, or curved : 
the regular mouldings are, iſt, the /;/# 
or annulet; 2d, the aftragal or bead; 
zd, the qyma rever/a, or ogee; 4th, the 


cyma 
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cyma rea; 5th, the cavetto, or hollow; 
6th, the ovo/o or quarter round; 7th, the 
ſcotia; 8th, the torus, See plate 8. 
For general obſervations on mouldings, 
their diſpoſition, &c. ſee page 32. 

MurTvrL k, an ornament in the Doric cornice, 
anſwering to a modillion in the Ionic and 
Corinthian entablatures. 


N. 
Nich, a cavity or hollow in a wall for ſta- 
tues, &c. | 


O. 


OcTASTYLE, an edifice having eight columns 
in front. : 

OGEE, a cyma reverſa. 

ORDER, in Architecture, a column entire, 
conſiſting of baſe, ſhaft, and capital, with 
an entablature, For a particular account of 
each order, ſee the beginning of this work. 

Ova, or ovum., See Echinus. | 

OvoLo, a moulding which projects one 
quarter of a circle, called alſo a quarter 
round. See plate 8. 
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P. 


PEDESTAL, a ſquare body on which columns, 
&c. are placed. See plate 10. 

PEDIMENT, a low triangular ornament in the 
front of buildings, and over doors, win- 
dows, &c. | 

4 PIER, a kind of pilaſter or buttreſs, to ſup- 

. port, ſtrengthen, or ornament ; the pier of 
a bridge, is the foot or ſupport of the arch; 
the wall between windows or doors. Alſo 
{quare pillars of ſtone or brick, to which 
gates to an entrance are hung. 4 

PENTASTYLE, an edifice having five co- 
lumns in front. 

PERIDROME, the ſpace in a Peripteral temple, 
which is between the column and the cell. 

PERI TERAL, i. e. having columns all around; 
according to Vitruvius, the fourth order of 
temple; alſo around temples. 

35 PERISTYLE, a range of columns or colon- 

* nade, with a court or building like a 

| cloiſter : the internal colonnade to the 

| Hypethral temple, is a periſtyle. 

: | PIAZZA, a continued arched way or vaulting, 

under which to walk, &c. 
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PIiLASTER, a ſquare pillar or column, uſually 
placed againſt a wall ; has the ſame 
proportions and ornaments as a column. 

PILLAR, this word 1s generally uſed in Ar- 
chitecture, in common with column, though 
ſtrictly ſpeaking they are different ; thus 
the ſupporters in Gothic Architecture are 
pillars, but can never be properly termed 
columns, varying in ſhape and every par- 
ticular from the latter, 


PLAT-BAND, any flat ſquare moulding with 


little projection; the different facias of an 
architrave are called plat- bands; the ſame 
is applied to the liſt between flutings, &c. 

PLINTH, the lower member of a baſe. See 
plates 9, 10. 


PorcH, an arched way, or covering at the 


entrance of a great building, particularly to 
churches. 


Pokrico, a continued range of columns 


covered at top, to ſhelter from the weather ; 
among the ancients theſe were highly or- 
namented, and of great exient. The 
remains of the portico at Palmyra ſhow 
it to have been full four thouſand feet long. 
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PosTICUM, the porch in the back front of an 
ancient temple. 

PROFILE, the outline or contour of any 
building, &c. 

PROSTYLE, i. e. having pillars in front only; 


according to Vitruvius, the ſecond order 
of temples. 


PRONAos, the front porch of an ancient 
temple. 

PsEUDoO-DIPTERAL, 7. e. falſe or imperfect 
dipteral, the inner range of columns 
being omitted ; according to Vitruvius, 
the fifth order of temples. 

PYcxosTYLE, according to Vitruvius, the firſt. 
method of intercolumniation, having one 
diameter and a half between each column, 

PYRAMID, a ſtructure, which, from a ſquare, 
triangular or other baſe, riſes gradually to 
a point. a. 


QUARTER RovND, a moulding. See Ovolo. 
Quoins, ſtones or other materials put in the 
angles of buildings to ſtrengthen them. 


R. 


RELIEvo, ſignifies the projection of oF 
carved ornament. 
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RoMAN order, the ſame as the Compoſite. 
RoTuNDAa, a building which is round both 
within and without. | 
Rus rie, the term is applied to thoſe ſtones 
in a building which are hatched or picked 


in holes, reſembling a natural rough ap- 


pearance. 
8. 


SALOON, a lofty, vaulted, ſpacious hall or 

| apartment, | 

Sc Apus, the ſhaft of a column. 

SCIMA. See CYma. 

ScoTlA, a hollow moulding uſed in bafes to 
capitals, See plate 8. 

SECTION of a building, repreſents 1t as if cut 
perpendicularly from the roof downwards, 
and ſerves to ſhew the internal decorations 
and diſtribution. | 

SHAFT, the trunk or body of a column þe- 
tween the baſe and the capital. 

Sorrir, the under part or ceiling of a cor- 

nice, which is uſually ornamented ; the 
under part of the corona is called the Sofft ; 
the word is alſo applied to the ceiling of 
an arch, the under fide of an architrave, 
&c. | | 
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STO TYH4 
| - STOA, a portico. 
| | STYLOBATUM, the pedeſtal of a column. \ | 
| SYSTYLE, according to Vitruvius, the ſecond = l 
; 
| 


I method of intercolummiation, having two 
H diameters between the columns. 
E 
a TA1LLOIR, the abacus. | buy | 
7 TALON, a cyma reverſa, | 146 
TEMPLE, among the ancients, according to f ; [5 
Vitruvius, there were ſeven different kinds | 
or orders, ſee page 45. The word is applied | 
to buildings uſed to decorate modern gar- | 
dens, &c. 
TEzN1A, the upper member of the Doric ar- 
chitrave, a kind of /i/el. 


TETRASTYLE, a building with four columns 
in front. 


TonpiNno, an aftragal, 

Tonus, or Tore, a large ſemicircular mould- 
ing, uſed in the haſe of columns. See 
plate 8. 

TRABEATION, the entablature. 

TRrIGLYPH, an ornament peculiar to the 
Doric frize. See plate 10. 

TROcHIL us, the ſcotia. 

TuscAx order, one of the five orders of Ar- 
chitecture. 
3 Um 
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TYMPAN, the flat ſurface or ſpace within a 

pediment. 
V. 

VAsk, the body of a Corinthian capital, alſo 
an ornament uſed in Architecture, &c. 

VAULT, an arched roof, the {tones or mate- 
rials of which are ſo placed as to ſupport 
each other. | | 

VESTIBULE, the hall or entrance within large 
houſes. 

Vorurk, the fcroll or {ſpiral horn, uſed in 
Ionic and Compoſite capitals. 


X. 


; Xysr, a large court with a portico on three 
ſides, planted with rows of trees, where 
the ancients performed athletic exerciſes 
running, wreſtling, &c. 


Z. 


Zoc LE, or Zoccolo, a low ſquare member, 
which ſerves to elevate a ſtatue, vale, &c. 
alſo when a range of columns 1s erected 
on one continued high plinth, it is called 
a Zocle; it differs from a pedeſtal, being 
without baſe or cornice. 
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